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aa PUBLISHED WEEKLY. various sources of evidence; but merely, assuming | towards the sepulchre, being desirous, probably, to 
ea Two Doll le j _|(as I may now, T trust, fairly do) the genuineness| begin to embalm the body before their friends ar- 
ee of the first four books of the New Testament, to de-|rive, ‘‘ they said among themselves, Who shall roll 
\ 3 Subscriptions and Payments received by scribe, briefly, the leading circumstances of Christ’s|us away the stone from the door of the sepulchre?” 

JOHN RICHARDSON resurrection, and several appearances previous to| All this time they knew nothing of the guard, or of 


his ascension; and then to adduce a few general,|the opening of the grave: but as they came near 








; at yo. 116 NoRTH FoURTH sTReET, UP stairs, though, I hope, unanswerable arguments, in favour|the sepulchre “ at the rising of the sun,” they look- 
pubic etanee. of this extraordinary event. ed forward, “and saw that the stone was rolled 
t The circumstances of the Resurrection of Jesus|away; “for it was very great.” This, as was na- 
’ : Christ, and the subsequent appearances, as they|tural, caused a multiplicity of varying emotions in 
; Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. |may be collected from the accounts of the several|their minds. Mary Magdalene, being at once 
a ——— Evangelists, have been related with slight varia-| warm in her affection, and anxious in her disposi- | 
8 On the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. tions by different authors. The order I shall adopt|tion, concluded that the body was stolen; and ' 
BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, L.L.D. appears to me as free from objection, and as little| would therefore go no farther, but hastily ran back 
d (Continued from page 402.) exposed to the cavils of unbelievers, as any I have|to tell Peter and John what she had seen, and 
% Several of the facts recorded in the Christian|™et with. To render this history the more perspi-|what she thought: those two zealous disciples, 4 


therefore hastened thither to ascertain the truth of 1 
her relation. But while she ran back, the other 
Mary and Salome approached nearer to the sepul- 
chre. The angel, who formerly sat on the stone 
to terrify the guard, had by this time moved into 
the sepulchre; for Christ rose and went out as soon 
as the stone was rolled away: and though the 
women were near enough to see the stone, they 
could see no angel upon it before Mary Magdalene 
ran back. Mary and Salome thus advancing, they 
found no obstruction, and resolved to ascertain 
whether the body was taken away or not. Just 
entering, therefore, into the sepulchre, they saw 
the angel, who invited them farther in, to “ behold 
the place where the Lord had lain.” But they were 
affrighted: so the angel told them “the Lord was 
risen,” directed them to go and inform his disciples, 
and Peter, and to tell them, moreover, that they 
should see him in Galilee; as he had assured them 
previous to his crucifixion. The women, under the 
joint influence of fear, joy, and amazement, ran 
away, saying nothing to any one, but fled trem- 
bling. They were just gone when Mary Magda- 
lene arrived the second time, with Peter and John, ; 
though it was yet early. The two disciples, before 
they reached the sepulchre, ran quicker than i 
Mary: the angel having now disappeared, the two 
men went into the sepulchre, found the body was 
not there, but saw the grave-clothes lying folded 
up, indicating that there had been no indecent 
haste. John believed “the Lord was risen :” but 
they both soon went away home without seeing 
him. Mary Magdalene now tarried behind, to 
weep alone, appearing in much doubt as to what 
had become of the body of Jesus. While in this 
mournful, anxious state of mind she stooped down 
and looked earnestly into the sepulehre, where she 


: Scriptures have this to distinguish them from|°¥ous, it may be proper to begin with reminding 
e others, that they are intimately connected with | You, that, when Jesus Christ was led to be cruci- 
: doctrines ; so intimately indeed, that the doctrine | fied, a great company of his friends and acquaint- 
: ws out of the fact, and that, consequently, the|42ce followed, bewailing and lamenting him. 

Seoial of the fact causes the annihilation of the| Among the rest was bis own mother, who, with two 
: doctrine, and prevents the springing forth of those|™ore of her name, and the apostle John, stood so 
; happy effects which the doctrine is calculated to|2ear him, that he could speak to them. While he 
: produce. Thus the resurrection of Jesus Christ is|¥48 pailed to the cross, he consigned his mother to 
f ; a fact ; our resurrection is a doctrine founded upon | John’s care, it appearing that she was then a widow. 
in 
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that fact. The denial of ove requires the renun-| [bis beloved disciple, probably, took her imme- 
dation of the other. “If,” says Paul, “there be| diately to his own house, before the three hours’ 
bo resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen :/Supernatural darkness, that she might not be there 
and if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching|to see him expiring. But the other two women 
vain, and your faith is also vain.” And again,|¢outinued there still, as well as many more who 
“If we believe that Jesus Christ died, and rose|stood farther off. When the darkness was over, 
again, even so, them also which sleep in Jesus, will and our Lord had yielded up bis spirit, they were 
@ . God bring with him.” Thus, also, the ascension of|there still; and all of them attended till he was 
2 Jesus Christ to heaven is a fact; bis return from|buried. It should seem, also, that the two Marys 
3 thence to judge the world is a dependent doctrine. | waited later than the rest, till all was over, and he 
Thus spake the angels to the disciples at the ascen-|¥4S laid in the sepulchre. A considerable com- 
sion of our Lord: “ Why stand ye gazing up into| Pary of the women seem to have agreed to embalm 
heaven? This same Jesus, which is taken up from|their Lord’s body early on the third day; they 
you into heaven, shall so come, in like manner as|therefore that evening prepared what time and cir- 
ye have seen him go into heaven.” “ Shall come |Cumstances would admit, and rested on the sabbath, 
to be admired in his saints, and to be glorified in|¢onformably with the commandment. 
all them that believe.” Not so the priests and pharisees. With all their 
Hence, since the most exalted hopes of a chris- | pretended zeal for the Sabbath, they were very busy 
tian, the most animating doctrines of his religion, |” that day, consulting, agreeing, preparing an ad- 
have, for their basis, the fact of the resurrection | dress, waiting with it on Pilate, obtaining a guard, 
of Jesus Christ ; it is requisite that his faith in that|Sealing the stone, and setting all safe. This was 
fact be firmly “rooted and grounded.” And,|their sabbath-employment. By the end of the day 
happily, the general evidences in confirmation of so|all was as safe.as they could make it. But very 
important an event flow from various and satisfac-|¢arly on the following morning, the first day of the 
tory sources. As from the predictions of Jesus} week, t.e. about the break of day, or a little earlier, 
Christ, thaf’at a certain time he should raise him-|an angel descended from heaven, came and rolled 
telf from the dead. From the fact that, at this|back the stone from the entrance of the grave, and 
Precise time, his body was not to be found in the|sat upon it, regardless of either seal or guard. The 
sepulchre, although the most effectual precautions | keepers or guards were terrified at his appearance,|saw two angels, one at the head, the other at the 
had been taken to prevent its removal.’ From the|and became as dead men. Recovering themselves|feet, where the body had lain, They asked why 
positive testimony of many, that after this time they|a little, however, some of them went to the chief|she wept: she replied it was because she had lost 
saw him, conversed with him, the most incredulous| priests, and related what had happened: the chief|her Lord; and as she made the answer, she in 
touched and felt him, to remove their doubts, and| priests and elders “ gave large money to the sol-|haste looked another way and saw Jesus; but not 
all received from him those instructions on which|diers,” saying, “Say ye, His disciples came by|knowing him, being half blinded by her apprehen- 
they acted in promulgating his Gospel. From the| night, and stole him while we slept.” sions and her tears, she supposed it was the gar- 
_ Clumsy and self-destructive story invented by the| About the time of the earthquake which occurred|dener who cultivated the garden in which the 
_ Jews in contradiction of this fact. And from the|on the descent of the angel, the two Marys were|sepulchre was, and therefore said to him, “ Sir, if 
success which attended the preathing and declar- | preparing to go very early to see whether all about|thou hast borne him henee, tell we where thou hast 
_ ing that he was, “ crucified and raised from the|the sepulchre was safe, before the rest of the com-|laid him, and I will take him away.” Then Jesus 
bs ” pany could go. Either they called on Salome, or| made himself known unto her. This therefore was 
_ It is not my intention to enlarge upon these! met her in their way; and as all three passed on|his first appearance after his resurrection, to any 
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of his people: and it wasearly. Mary Magdalene|more or less violence for a century. After the|to the fisheries in question prevails. Besidi 4 
departed immediately, “ and told the disciples that|treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, the French claimed |sea fisheries, the river and lake fisheries of | 
she had seen the Lord, aud that he had spoken to|the exclusive ownership af the American fisheries, | United States are of great importance as cc 


her.”. Thus, as some of our old divines have re- 
marked, woman who was first in the original trans- 


gression, was first in proclaiming the fact of the|bec river in Maine. These pretensions of France| Hudson, Delaware, Potomac, and other 
to the exclusive possession of the fishing grounds 


resurrection, and laying the grand corner stone in 
the christian edifice. 


The other Mary and Salome, full of fear andjin 1702. A treaty of peace subsequently pro-|Erie, and Huron, where immense quantitig 
amazement, had turned aside into some retired |hibited the French from coming within thirty| whitefish, trout,. and pickerel are caught, The 


place; and needed time to recover themselves be- 
fore they could carry any tidings. But while they 
were in this consternation, their compassionate 
Lord met them, and said, “ All hail: be not afraid,” 
proceed cheerfully on, and deliver to my disciples 
the message you have received from the angel, 
“that they go into Galilee.” This was the second 
appearance of Christ ; and it was to two women. 
(To be continued.) 
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Fisheries. 
BY W. P. STRICKLAND. 


Fishing, whether considered as an occupation or 
an art, possesses an historic interest. It goes back 
to the earliest period of recorded time, when it was 
carried on extensively, and formed an important 
and valuable branch of industry. Byzantium, the 
modern Constantinople, and Sinope on the Black 
Sea, were famous for their lucrative fisheries. Sue- 
tonius informs us of the great abundance of fish 
caught in the sea around Sicily, and in the Carpa- 
thian Sea between Crete and Rhodes. The fishe- 
ries of Egypt were especially celebrated for their 

roductiveness in the lakes, canals, and the river 
Nile ; and the Israelites after their departure re- 
membered with regret the fish which they ate so 
freely in Egypt. ‘The proceeds arising from the 
fisheries of Lake Moris were given to the queen.of 
Egypt for pin money, and amounted to four hun- 
dred and seventy thousand dollars per annum. 
In the days of Christ fishing was carried on exten- 
sively in the lakes and rivers of Palestive. Izaak 
Walton, the great piscatorial author, selected his 
motto from the saying of Simon Peter, “I go a 
fishing,” and the response of Thomas, Nathaniel, 
Andrew, and James, “‘ We also will go with thee.” 
In the third century the fishermen of the Mediter- 
ranean pursued their avocation not only on the 
coasts, but in the open sea, making long voyages, 
and even passing the pillars of Hercules. 

The earliest mention of the herring fishery that 
is recorded dates to the beginning of the eighth 
century. The cod fishery became a subject of leg- 
islation in Western Europe as far back as the close 
of the ninth century. The mackerel fishery of 
France was extensively carried on in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and the demand for fish 
was greatly increased by the numerous fasts of the 
Roman Catholic Church during that period. At 
the close of this century the discovery of Newfound- 
land and its fisheries, which to this day surpass all 
others in magnitude and value, constituted the 
most important era in the fishing business, and 

ve an impulse to it which has continued to this 

ay. The cod, mackerel, and herring are the 
chief objects of pursuit; but their range is not 
limited to the neighbourhood of Newfoundland, as 
they are taken in vast quantities from the coasts 
of New England, and in all the bays and inlets of 
the British possessions, and on the coast of Labra- 
dor. The French were the first who engaged in 
the American cod fishery. In 1577 there were one 
hundred and fifty French vessels engaged in the 


‘ business, which they prosecuted with great success. 


About this time there sprang up an angry contest 
between and France about the sovereign- 
ty of the grounds, which continued with 
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and their cruisers seized and confiscated all British 
fishing vessels found anywhere east of the Keune- 


were among the causes of war declared by England 


leagues of the coast of Nova Scotia, and gave to 
England the whole of Newfoundland. The French, 
however, were to have the privilege of fishing on 
the eastern coast from Cape Bonavista to the north- 
ern point, thence along the western shores as far 
as Point Ritchie. The French, though excluded 
from their ancient fishing grounds, settled on the 
island of Cape Breton, where they built the town 
and foitress of Louisburg, and engaged with re- 
doubled energy in their pursuit. In 1721 their 
fleet of fishing vessels was increased to four hun- 
dred sail, and a quarter of a century thereafter to 
six hundred, manned by twenty-seven thousand 
men, and producing fish to the value of four mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars. 

However interesting it might be, we cannot in 
one short article pursue this history further, except 
to add that contests were carried on between the 
English and French for occupancy, the latter be- 
ing the losers, until the French Revolution, when 
their interest began more rapidly to decline, and 
continued in this state during the reign of Napo- 
leon. In 1816 the business revived and continued 
to prosper, so that in 1852 the French had in the 
cod fishery alone four hundred and fifty ships, em- 
ploying fourteen thousand seamen. ‘The French 
government granted bountics to fishermen in order 
to encourage the business, and a law was passed 
forbidding every person, on penalty of paying a 
fine of fifteen dollars for each offence, to eat flesh 
of any kind on Wednesdays and Saturdays, mak- 
ing one hundred and fifty-three fast days in the 
year. 

The great sea fisheries of the United States are 
carried on principally by New Englanders, They 
date from the earliest settlement of the country. 
An interview is related between James II. and the 
agent of the Puritans, who went over from Leyden 
to England in 1618 to get his consent to their go- 
ing to America. The king asked, “ What profit 
might arise!’ The agent answered, “ Fishing.” 
“So,” said the king, “ God save my soul, ’tis an 
houest trade; twas the apostles’ own calling.” 
Soon after the arrival of the Pilgrims they engaged 
in fishing, and from year to year exported macke- 
rel, bass, herring, and codfish in large quantities 
to England. rom the profits of these early ex- 
ports a free school was founded and opened in 
1670. About the commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary war the annual produce of the cod fishery 
alone was seven hundred thousand dollars. For 
the purpose of starving New England into submis- 
sion, the British Parliament passed an act to de- 
prive the colonies of the right of fishing on the 
banks of Newfoundland, ‘This turaed the attention 
of the fishermen of New England to privateering, 
the result of which was that two hundred thousand 
tons of British shipping were captured during the 
war; and when in the war of 1812 the British 
cruisers kept our fishermen from distant fishing- 
grounds, they again went to privateering ; many ot 
them entered the navy, and the frigate Constitu- 
tion was chiefly manned by them. After the war 
it was necessary that treaties and negotiations 
should be had with Great Britain before the diffi- 
cult question of fishing rights could be established, 
and at the present time a reciprocity of rights as 
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with the industrial interests of the country, 
are valuable shad fisheries in the Contr 


falling into the Atlantic ; but the most 


are the great lake fisheries of Michigan, § pe 
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amount taken annually is estimated at fifty thous 
sand barrels. From the rivers flowing into the 
lakes ten thousand barrels of pickerel are takes 
annually. 

Mackerel fishing is carried on to a 
in Massachusetts bay and elsewhere al 
coast. At certain seasons of the year they 
taken in nets, and at others by the hook. m 
eight to ten thousand barrels are sold fresh in 
Boston market every year, and from two hu 
to three hundred thousand are annually inspected 
in Massachusetts, which are worth one million five 
hundred thousand dollars. In some years the” 
number of vessels from Massachusetts alone 
gaged in this fishery is one thousand, and 
than five thousand persons are employed in 
various processes of catching, salting, and packing 
Mackerel are caught in great quantities along the 
coast of the British provinces. The latest ac 
shows that in Nova Scotia alone nearly thi 
thousand barrels were inspected in one year. 

We must not omit in this brief article that 
cious bivalve, the oyster, which has been este 
as an article of food from the times of the ancig 
Greeks and Romans to the present day, whether” 
in the fresh and raw state, or cooked, salted, and 
pickled. From time almost immemorial they 
been eaten the year round, except in a raws 
the months of May, June, July, and August, w 
is the spawning season. The best oysters of tht 
British coast are found on the west coast of Seot 
land and the Hebrides. It is estimated that thi 
thousand bushels of oysters from artificial beds 
and one hundred thousand bushels of sea o 
are annually sent to the London market, & 
Jersey fishery alone employs three thousand mém 
and women during the season, and five hundred 
vessels are occupied in the business. From a 
port recently made to the I'rench government fre 
ab eminent naturalist who had. planted three tl 
sand acres with three million oysters, it appeat 
that twenty thousand of the size of the ninth of a 
inch were attached to a simple apparatus no large 
than a wheat sheaf, which would be ready fort 
market in eighteen months. ‘Chis crop would! 
inexhaustible, as each adult furnishes between tw 
and three million embryo oysters. He estimate 
that he can cover twelve thousand acres annul 
with oyster beds at an expense of two thou 
dollars, and he proposes stocking the whole Atlate 
tic and Mediterranean coasts ot France, Algeria 
and Corsica, and the salt ponds of South France, 

The species of oyster most esteemed in @ 
United States are the Virginia and Northern o: 
This is the common New York oyster, and is said 
to have been formerly abuadant in Massacht 
Bay. ‘The Boston market is supplied prineip 
from artificial beds, derived from the Virginia 
New York oysters. ‘The oyster trade of Balti 
in 1860, exclusive of local consumption, was 
mated to amount to three million five bu 
thousand dollars, and that of the whole Che 
Bay at twenty millions of dollars. In the H 
and East rivers the business is carried on ex 
sively, New York furnishing the largest market ® 
the United States. ‘3 

It is astonishing to what an extent fishing is 0s 
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think sufficient to gratify the demands of the most 
3 gealous amateur in the angling art, as well as to 
supply all who engage in the pursuit for a liveli- 
hood. The number, size, and variety of hooks 
adapted to catching all kinds of fish which swim in 
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New York in the summer season, those to the 
various fishing localities in the vicinity and the nu- 
~ merous lakes and rivers of the state are more nu- 


y 
B, 


merous and interesting than all. The extent of 


_ these recreations may be inferred from the immense 


® wariety and extent of the fishing tackle manufac- 


tured and sold. One house, that of Thomas H. 
Bate & Company, of this city, manufactures a num- 
ber and variety of fishing tackle astonishing to the 
gninitiated in the art of fishing, and one would 


salt or fresh water, the artificial flies and baits, 


with fishing rods for all kinds of fish, fly rods, 
tronk rods, gudgeon, hazel and walking-cane rods, 
with the rod-tips, landing-handles, reels, etc., 
which are to be found in his immense establishment 
present a study for the curious, and show what 


astonishing progress has been made in the art since 


the days of Walton, and even since the time of his 
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Adam Clark, 
——airei 
From “The British Friend.” 
Barly Friends, and What they Were. 
THEIR CHARACTER AS TRADESMEN. 

The review of what early Friends were would 
be incomplete, without an inquiry into their daily 
life, and without some remarks on the principles 
which actuated them in their commercial and busi- 
ness transactions. If many of the first preachers 
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ed on in the harbors and rivers of New York as|vinced the Holy Spirit must have, to make the|ruption of the human heart, when he penned that 
gp business, and still more wonderful how many en-| ministration the means of light and life to my own| notable proverb on matters of trade: “The bu 
d e pleasure’ excursions |soul, and to them that hear me—Fvom a letter by 


saith, It is naught, it is naught, but when he hath 
gone his way then he boasteth;” and h he 
has left us no such proverb reflective on the sell 

there is little doubt he was equally well instracted 
in the artifices and deceptions practised by the 
latter. George Fox, with his usual astuteness, saw 
that if the seller was strictly honest and upright, 
there would be little room for the buyer to practice 
his wiles, and hence he directed the force of his 
observations to those who “ sold goods of dealt in 
merchandise.” Thus, in 1656, he writes, “ You 


and members of the Society were of small account|tradesmen and merchantmen of all sorts whatso- 


as to the outward, and poor as to this world’s 
goods, there were others of great repute and con- 
siderable possessions, and these latter had to make 
great sacrifices in the maintenance of the principles 
they had adopted; and had to sustain, in many 
instances, heavy and serious losses for their adher- 
ence to what they believed to be sound religious 
truth. We must not, however, at all times estimate 
the sacrifices made by their pecuniary value, for it 
will often be found, that persons in humble life and 
with small means make greater sacrifices in pro- 
portion to those means, than those who are pos- 


learned editor, Dr. Bethune. A great variety of| sessed of greater resources. Throughout the history 


_ fishing lines—silk, linen, grass, and cotton—with 
the seines, nets, spears, floats, fishing-baskets, bait- 
> bores, flasks, fishing hooks, and swivels, are used in 
_ thisamusement, and they are easily procured. 


A testimony to the insufficiency of human at- 
 tainments for the Christian Ministry ; and the 
- tmmediate teaching and help of the Holy Spirit 
_ wdispensable—I am afraid lest we should learn to 
F ag without the help of the Holy Spirit. My 
‘ brother, surely my re life, such as it is, has 

been a life of study. have availed myself of 
_ @yery help almost within the reach of human 
; pl I have had advantages of this kind that 
; of my brethren have possessed ; and, without 
boasting, I may say, that I have used them in 
general, to the utmost of my understanding and 

_ tirength. I have left nothing undone to acquire 
_ Knowledge. What is my experience in regard to 
Preaching? Why, that the preaching which has 
Bot the immediate unction and energy of the Holy 
Ghost in it, is good for nothing. It is that Spirit 
alone that can diffuse light through the mind, and 
ain own image in the soul. He who can preach 

t it may save his flesh the labor of the min- 

istry; for the agent that God will honour, must 

_ Beactuated by himself. When I was a lad, I had 
iB several respects, what some would call a pro- 
jous memory. I could have repeated a story 
three hours long, after one hearing or reading, 
Without omitting a single circumstance, scarcely a 


_ By an astonishing act of the Providence of God, 
Tost that memory, and never with all my art, as- 
‘Muity, and application could I regain it. To this 
fay | labour under a distressing want of memory : 
53 was the consequence when thrust out to 
ao! for thrust out I was—I was obliged to 
Gleave closely to God for help; I could not, had I 
Deen inclined, steal the word from my neighbour, 
aad had there been no Holy Ghost, I could never 
_ Mave been a preacher. Can you, my dear brother, 
| Sedit me, when I assure you in the fear of God, 


I never preach a sermon which is the effect of 


J. I sce it is true my subject, have a general 
_ Mie correct view of it, but in no case is one single 
ince prepared beforehand ; 


of the Society there is indisputable proof that the 
privations endured in the support of a conscientious 
belief, were ofttimes the entire destruction at one 
fell swoop of all that was requisite for the comfort 
of home and the support of life, ending, as it often 
did, in the loss of life itself. The Society is now hap- 
pily freed from these things, and we who are the 
possessors of the privilegés thus so heroically won 
for us, do not, I fear, sufficiently appreciate the 
cost at which they were purchased, or value the 
rights which through the firm bearing of early 
Friends have descended to us. Not one of the 
least of these principles which our ancestors sought 
to establish, was integrity and truthfulness in all 
business transactions. They had counted the cost. 
They had investigated the ground on which their 
bearing in matters of trade was to be based, and 
they steadily entered upon a course which was to 
affect their monetary future, regardless of all other 
consequences, but that of an approving conscience 
in the sight of God. Nor were they mistaken in 
the results that followed, for their rigid adherence 
to sound principles of action in all matters of busi- 


ever, buyers and sellers, set no more upon the thing 
you sell or exchange than what you will have; is 
it not better and more easy to have done at a word, 
than to ask double or more? doth not this brio 
you into many vain words and complements, a 
talk, that fills the vain mind? This is deceitful be- 
fore God and man. And is it not more savoury to 
ask no more than you will have for your com- 
modity, to keep to yea and nay in your communi- 
cation, when. you converse in your calling, than to 
ask more than you will take? And so is not there 
the many words where is the multiplying of sin? 
This is the word of the Lord to you, ask no more 
than you will have for your commodity, and keep 
to yea and nay in your communication, and here 
will be an equal balancing of things, and a con- 
sideration before you utter words, and a using of 
this world as though you used it not; and a pos- 
sessing as though you possessed it not; and so you 
will come to show a life like christians, and the 
spirit like christians, and you a people in Christ’s 
doctrine, that love his doctrine, and which keep to 
yea and nay in your communications, and you will 
not be a people that be high, and proud, and lofty, 
so a child shall trade with you as a man, because 
of the equity, and yea and nay, and righteousness, 
and true weighing of the things, and true considera- 
tion of things; and people shall not be afraid of 
one cheating the other, or destroying one the 
other.” 

A few years later we find Charles Marshall issu- 
ing “an epistle to the flock of Christ,” in which are 
these words, “I beseech all, in the moving of his 
eternal Spirit and power, that in your dealings you 
use but few words; be equal, just, and upright, 
and do not be drawn forth into many words, to 


ness, wrought for them an exceeding weight of|answer that mind that is out of the dread and fear 


trial, and a serious depreciation in their daily occu- 
pations, as is thus plainly set forth by George Fox 


of the Lord; but after you have put a price upon 
your commodities, which is equal, and as you can 


in 1653. “At first when Friends could not put off] sell them, then if the persons you are dealing with 


their hats to people, or say you to a single person, 
but thow and tee; when they could not bow or 
use flattering words in salutations, or go into the 
fashions or customs of the world, many Friends that 
were tradesmen lost their customets ; for the people 
were shy of them, so that for a time some Friends 
could hardly get enough money to buy bread. But 
afterwards when people came to have experience of 
Friends’ honesty and faithfulness, and found that 
their yea was yea, and their nay nay; that they 
kept to a word in their dealings, and that they 
would not cozen and cheat them; but that if they 
sent a child to their shop for anything, they were 
as well used as if they had gone themselves; the 
liges and conversations of Friends did preach and 
reach to the witness of God in people. * * * 
The keeping to one price in selling goods, and to 
the first asking, without abatement, was a great 
stumbling-block to most sorts of people, and made 


multiply words, stand you silent in the fear, dread, 
and awe of God; and this will answer tle witness 
of God in them you are dealing with, and if this 
should not please people at first, yet you will find 
it will quickly overcome; therefore, in your deal- 
ings keep out of the spirit of the world, out of all 
covetousness, overreaching, and craftiness, in the 
harmless life; seeking the kingdom daily, and let 
all other things come as additions. So a¥ being 
diligent in the pure fear of the Lord, out of the 
love of these worldly things, abiding in the love of 
God, and seeking the kingdom that is not of this 
world, you will see great opportunity in your deal- 
ings of reaching unto people, and thereby thou- 
sands may be reached, conyinced, and brought to 
the Truth.” 

1682 brings with it a paper addressed to Friends 
and others, not only instructive as to the manner 
in which commercial matters should be regulated, 


- me red you know I do not| them stand at a distance from buying for some time,| but expressive of the kind of business in which 
| to vindicate a lounging disposition. I) until they saw further into the justice of the man-| Friends could take no part. And whilst this ad- 
nothing of the kind. I study incessantly, but 


ner thereof.” 


dress would lead us to suppose’ that the caution it 


# supply that place which my soul is con-| Solomon was pretty well instructed in the cor-| contained had become necessary, it sets forth clearly 
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and beautifully the fruits of consistency, and the|great a difficulty for Friends to encounter as any| how it eats out the love of God, and the 
reward which is ever the result of faithfulmess to|of their severe sufferings, and in its results more| which belong to the soul’s future. How. 






















known duties. ‘ Friends stand in the eternal power 
of God, witnesses for the eternal God, against the 
devil and his works, and the world, and the lusts, 
and pomps, and vanities of the world, which world 
the devil is god of. Now there is a saying by the 
godfathers and godmothers, so called, that they do 
omise and vow, &c., to forsake the devil and all 
works, the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, and all the sinful lusts of the flesh ; and vow for 
children that they will not follow them, but forsake 
them all. But do we not see that many that say 
~ #0, run into all, or many of the lusts, and pomps, 
and vanities of the world? And are not such 
offended at those tradesmen that cannot trim their 
clothes and apparel according to the powps, and 
lusts, and fashions of the world which passeth 
away? But such tradesmen that stand as witnesses 
in the power and truth of God, against such pomps, 
lusts, and vanities of the world, cannot fulfil the 
people’s mindsin them. * * * Sothese tradesmen 
that are God’s witnesses, cannot satisfy, nor fulfil, 
nor please the lusts of the eye, and the pride of 
life, nor lust of the flesh. * * * These are sealed 
certain witnesses in God’s eternal power and truth, 
against all that which is not of the Father, but of 
the devil; and in so doing they know that they 
keep clean conscienees to God, and know, and are 
assured that his blessings rest upon them, who will 
bless them with blessings from above and the bless- 
ings beneath. And they are witnesses for God, 
who hath his upper springs and his nether eprings 
to refresh them, which enables them to stand faith- 
ful witnesses for the living God their Father; to 
whom be glory for ever, whose glory is over all the 
works of his hands; who is worthy to be served, 
worshipped, and honoured for evermore. 
“And therefore it is good for all to wait patiently 
m the Lord. For some of you do know when 
‘Truth first broke out in London, that many trades- 
men*could not take so much money in their shops 
for some time, as would buy them bread and water, 
because they withstood the world’s ways, words, 
fashions, and customs; yet by their patient waiting 
upon the Lord, in their good life and conversation, 
they came to answer the Truth in people’s hearts 
and consciences. So there arose-a belief in people 
that Friends would not wrong them in avything, 
so that at last the Lord did increase his blessings, 
both inwardly and outwardly upon his people. 
And, therefore, let none murmur nor complain, 
but wait in patience and faithfulness upon the 
Lord, who is both God in heaven and in the earth, 


and all is the Lord’s, who can fill you both with |larging your trades and traflics beyond your ability, 
his temporal and spiritual blessings; therefore all|and beyond your capacity, for both these evils have 
walk worthy of them in truth and righteousness, |been the ruin of some.” : 

that whatsoever you do in word or deed, it may be| ‘The advice thus so tenderly offered was, doubt- 


done to the praise and glory of God.” 


There seems ground for believing that Friends |find running through its history, many instances ol 
at this period having become better understood, |the care of individual Friends in this particular, of 
and the principles on which those who were promi-| which it may suffice to name David Ferries as an 
nent @ the Society acted’ more truly appreciated, |illustration. Writing in 1754, he remarks, “ It 
had begun to prosper in commercial matters.|was customary in those days for Friends, as well 
Very many had passed through a severe ordeal of|as others, to sell many superfluous articles, such as 
losses and distresses through legal and illegal pro-|gay calicoes, flowers and ribbons, and other fine 
cedures, and as a consequence had learnt the habit things, which we, as a Society, did not allow our 
of self-restraint, and been compelled to live on|families to wear, and which it was not consistent 
small means, whilst their conscientious dependence | with our profession to encourage in others. With 
on honest industry had taught them the advantages 


of self-reliance, and thus they were enabled to ob- 


tain not only a livelihood, but a competency. - If|really useful. I was told that if I refused to sell 
we may judge from the remarks of Friends of that |such goods I might quit my business ; but as I did 
day, a new era in commercial matters had opened 
upon them, and they were now to be tempted by 
in their outward affairs, and the flowing | lt is rewarkably instructive to see how gradu- 

he tide of wealth; perhaps this has been as 
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fatal to the organization of the Society. Certain|early Friends describe it, and yet how truthful 
it is that prosperity and the accumulation of wealth| first the permitting ourselves to deal in things’ 
rarely tend to strengthen or uphold the simple ele-|consistent with our profession, then the eati 
ments of christian faith and practice. The proba-|canker, working subtilly, and gradually 
bility of increased freedom from poverty, &c., and|the heart’s finer sensibilities to its hurt and hinds 
the accumulation of pecuniary advantages, to which| ance in best things; then the specious and 
I have alluded, may be gathered from the writings! ble reasoning about the care of our families 

of George Fox, 8. Marshall, 8. Crisp, and others. | diligence in business, often closing over the tend 
The latter writing to Friends in the way of caution,| touches of conscience by large distributions 
about the same period of time, and his letter being| wealth to charitable and philanthropic ¢ 
one that will apply to the present state of Society,| Never, perhaps, since the rise of the Soci 
with as much, if not more of appositeness, than| there less reai simplicity than at present, a er 

when it was written, I venture, at the risk of being| were the commercial relations of its members 8° : 
thought intrusive, to transcribe it here: it was|engrossing and gigantic—undertakings immenseig 


written in 1680, “A second thing that lies upon) their proportions, and what is much to be a 
me to warn you all of, my dear Friends, is to watch /| exhibiting the continual encroachment on to ae 
against the spirit of this world, lest it drink up| hood of those around them. One firm embarking 
your spirits too much in an eager and greedy pur-|in all manner of incongruous trades, and seeking — 
suit after the things of this world, which happens] apparently to swallow up all bis smaller neighbours — 
to several, in divers manners, to their great hurt| for the truth of this assertion we need only referig 
and damage; and the snare lies deep and hidden|the daily advertisements of some amongst Wie _ 
under a subtle covering. For whereas it is the] finding and searching out opportunities,” as Stee 
duty of every man to take care of his family, and|phen Crisp expresses it, “sometimes by indinest 
to be diligent in the calling God hath set him in,|causes, and sometimes to the prejudice of thar — 
and to improve such opportunities as God pleaseth| nerghbours, and all to satisfy a greedy desire after — 
to put into his hand: here the subtle enemy seeks|the heaping up of treasure in this world.” Zz 
to make the care immoderate, to turn the diligence} How accurately does John Woolman, writi “4 
1770, draw the present picture of the Soniety, a i 
he says: “Friends in early times refused, onal 9% 
gious principles, to make or trade in superfiaities, — b 
of which we have many large testimovies on 2 
but for want of faitutulness some gave way, even 
some whose examples were of note in society, and 
from them others took more liberty. Mewbers of - 
our Society worked in superfluities, and 
and sold them, and thus dimness of sight came on” 
many. At length Friends got into the use of 
superfluities in dress and in the furniture of 
houses, and this has spread from less to more, till 
superfluity of some kind is common amongst wh 
In this declining state many look at the e ~ 
one of another, and too much neglect the pure feck ~ 
ing of ‘Truth.” "4 
I shall conclude these remarks on the subjectof % 
trade, in the forcible language of the same writer — 
to which I have just alluded ; it conveys all that is” 
needful to be said, and were the principles there 
laid down the guide of our movements, the sorrow 
ful exhibition which is constantly before our eyes” 
in thé undue pursuit of wealth, would cease to be 
a reflection upon a people whose character and | 
principles have their foundation in simplicity and — 
moderation. ‘“‘ When the treasures of pure love ate 
opened, and we obediently follow Him who is the” 
Light of Life, the mind becomes chaste; and & 
care is felt that the unction from the Holy © 
may be our leader in every undertaking. In 
crucified to the world, broken off from the 
ships which is enmity with God, and dead to the: 
customs and fashions which have not their fe 
tion in the Truth; the way is prepared to b 
in outward living, and to a disentanglement 
those snares which attend the love of money; 
when the faithful frieuds of Christ are so situated 
that merchandise appears to be their duty, they” 
feél a restraint from proceeding further than 
owns their proceeding ; being convinced that * 
are not our own, but are bought with a price ;’ 
none of us live to ourselves, but to Him who 
for us.’ (2 Cor. v.15.) Thus they are taug 
only to keep to a moderate advauce and 
ness iu their dealings, but to consider the 
of their proceedings; to do nothing whieh 
é know would operate against the cause of 
ally the love of the world creeps into the heart, and| righteousness, aud to keep continually in 



















































to slavery, and the improving opportunities which 
God gives him, to a finding and searching out of 
opportunities, sometimes by indirect causes, and 
sometimes to the prejudice of their neighbour, and 
all to try to satisfy a greedy desire after the heap- 
ing up of treasure in this world; and through the 
earnestness of the affection, that kindles daily more 
aud more after these things, a man comes in time 
to have the increase or decrease of these things to 
be the objects of his joy or sorrow, and then he is 
miserable, for joy and sorrow are the highest facul- 
ties of the mind, and ought to be fixed upon the 
highest objects, and not upon transitory things 
under the suv, by which neither love nor hatred 
can be known. But alas, how many are cast down 
by losses, and lifted up by gains and profits! Ob, 
my Friends, take heed of this fickle aud uncertain 
state, for while some have too much set their minds 
after the things of this world, they have erred from 
the faith, and have placed their trust in uncertain 
riches ; and when these have taken wings and fled 
away, their hope hath gone withthem. ‘Therefore, 
I beseech you, dear Friends, have a care of suffer- 
ing your spirits to be sharpened and set on edge 
about these outward things; and take heed of en- 


less, well received by many in the Society, and we 


these views I endeavoured to lay aside all super- 
fluities, and to deal in such articles only as were 









it from a sense of duty, 1 was not sensible that I 
suffered any loss from it.” 
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e, . The Horse in the Stable—If one would have a 
4 ge horse on the road, he must take care of him 
the 


ing in the wet and dirt of the stable, or on hard 


- Causes a horse to look well, but it promotes health. 


J. B. B. 





stable. To the man that is fond of that 
noble animal, the stable which is the home of his 
servant, is no mean place. A part of the 


i georet of the difference among horses way be found 


jn the different ways they are treated in the stable. 
» The building need not have the ewbellishment 
of architecture, nor be made air-tight; but it 
should be comfortable—made to promote the 
comfort of its occupant. It should be well ven-| 
tilated, allowing a draft of fresh air continually 
to pass through it, especially during the warmer 
months. Do not allow the air of the stable to be 
made offensive and unhealthy by the presence of 
ammonia escaping from the excrements. Keep 
the air in your stable as it is in your own house, 
for it is necessary for the health of a horse. 

Plaster of Paris used frequently about the sta- 
ble is quite desirable, both on the score of comfort 
and profit. It is cruel to keep a noble horse in a 
stable where the air is suffocating on account of 
noxious gases constantly generating and escaping 
for wavt of a few quarts of some absorbent. 

The floor of the stall should not have much in- 
clination—only enough to allow the water to pass 
off. The more level the surface on which a horse 
stands, the better. It is said that sprung knees 
are occasioned partly by standing on a steep floor 
ina stable. That such a floor is not pleasant for 
the horse is clearly seen in the fact that when such 
a stall is wide, the horse will stand across his stall, 
in order to find the most level position. 

Let the horse feel as naturally as possible in the 
stable. He bas been furnished with a long neck 
in order that he may reactr down to feed, as he 

) does in the pasture, and not that he may reach up 
and pull out a small lock of bay from the rack. 
Give a horse a manger to feed out of, so that be 
ean enjoy eating, and do not oblige him to steal his 
fodder from a rack with narrow spaces, as though 
he did not deserve his keeping. It is thought 
that a horse will waste his hay if fed from a man- 
ger; but he will not if he has good hay, given in 
proper quantities. 

The best horsemen say you must feed a horse as 
you do yourself. Give him his breakfast, dinver 
and supper, and nothing between meals. It is a 
mistaken kindness that keeps hay continually be- 
fore a horse. When he has more hay before him 
than he can eat up clean, he wastes it, or eats 
more than bis system requires, 

A horse should have enough to eat, and then, if 
not in use, should stand three or four hours with 
nothing before him. Such a course of treatment 
keeps his appetite keen, and he reiishes his dinner. 

Let him have a generous supply of good bedding. 
A horse enjoys a good nice bed as much as a man, 
and why should he not have it? A good horse 
~ deserves it. Because he cannot complain of sleep- 










plank, let no man think that his horse does not 
Sppreciate such favours as a good bed. He will lie 
down during the day, occasionally, if he is well 
eared for. For summer ure, sawdust wakes excel- 
lent bedding. It is cool, sweet and even, and also 
keeps the stall in a healthy condition. 

A supply of fresh, clean water is indispensable to 
the comfort of man and beast. ‘Ihe horse drinks 
the most heartily after eating his supper, about 
eight o’clock in the eveving. 

Grooming is one of the civilities of the stable, 
ought to be attended to daily. It not only 


Such attention pa 
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of Christ A faithful grooming is equal to two quarts of oats. 
to a good horse is by no means 
like casting pearls before swine. He who does it, 
and treats his horse kindly, is sure of his reward.— 
Veterinary Journal. 





Selected. 
LIVE. 
Make haste, O man! to live, 
For thou so soon must die; 
Time hurries past thee like the breeze ; 
How swift its moments fly! 
Make haste, O man! to live. 


To breathe, and wake, and sleep, 
To smile, to sigh, to grieve; 
To move in idleness through earth— 
This, this is not to live. 
Make haste, O man! to live. 


Make haste, O man! to do 
Whatever must be done; 
Thou hast no time to lose in sloth, 
Thy day will soon be gone. 
Make haste, O man! to live. 


Up, then, with speed, and work; 
Fling ease and self away ; 
This is no time for thee to sleep, 
Up, watch and work, and pray! 
Make haste, O man! to live. 


The useful, not the great; 
The thing that never dies ; 
The silent toil that is not lost— 
Set these before thine eyes. 
Make haste, O man! to live. 


The seed whose leaf and flower, 
Though poor in human sight, 
Bring forth at last the eternal fruit, 
Sow thou by day and night. 
Make haste, O man! to live. 


Make haste, O man! to live; 
Thy time is almost o’er, 
O! sleep not, dream not, but arise; 
The Judge is at the door. 
Make haste, O man! to live. 
—_———_—-e————_ 


UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


The sweet solemnities of simple prayer— 
That blessed mystery of daily life! 
The earth hath unseen altars everywhere, 
To pacify with love the world of strife. 
Out of the darkness comes a holy cry 
Of children to their Father, all night long; 
A cry for help goes up the silent sky, 
A cry that love transforms into a song. 


Selected. 


The tempest roars, but cannot ring it down; 
The thunder stills it not; the ocean wild 
May howl up through the heavens, it cannot drown 
The simplest prayer that’s breathéd by a child. 
Men walk among the ancient promises, 
And know that God is on Mount Horeb still, 
Although no prophet sees him face to face, 
Although no more he thunders from the hill. 


The silence of the desert still is Hfs; 
The pilgrimage of sorrow, his dread hand 
Doth guide through all the weary wilderness, 
Betwixt old Egypt and the promised land. 
The mother mourning by the bed of death, 
The childless widow, and the orphan lone, 
Cry all, “O Father!” and the ear of faith 
Receives its answer from the eternal throne. 


And still the cry goes up the silent night ; 
From out the trouble goes a prayer for peace; 
And from the darkness goes a cry for light; 
And from captivity for sweet release ; 
And from repentant lips, with pleading hoarse, 
Rise hope’s faint accents, broken with dismay ; 
And from the flaming bosom of remorse 
A cry for that sweet peace it threw away. 4 


O, heartfelt prayers have more than angel’s wings; 

And bruised souls there be, and men forlorn, 
Who sit all night and cry aloud with kings, 

Who lay aside their golden crowns, and mourn 
In one community of humble hearts, 

O'er all the earth where faithful men have trod, 
In that grand unity which faith imparts, 

The mystery of one broad life in God. 



















































For “The Priend.* 
Transformation of Apostate Man. 

The subjoined paragraph, from a memorial con- 
cerning Abraham Farrington, very instructively sets 
forth the indispensable need of restoration from 
our wholly lost state; and that such a red 
can only be witnessed by a change of heart, th 
submission to the striving grace of our Holy Re- 
deemer; whereby, alone, we are enabled to put off 
the old man with his deeds, and to put on the new 
man, which after God is created in righteousness 
and true boliness. 

What an avimating stir and joyful resurrection 
to primitive life would be exhibited in our Society, 
were there a general willingness, as was the case 
with A. F., to unreservedly bow our necks to the 
yoke of Christ; to let the hidden things of Esau 
be searched out by the spirit of judgment, and by 
the spirit of burning. Oh! what coming to our 
true, estranged state, as was the case with the Pro- 
digal Son, would there then be. What abhorri 
ourselves and repenting as in dust and aes 
such thorough brokenness and contrition of heart, 
and obedience to God’s will, as would make us 
willing to accept reconciliation with him upon any 
terms. What chaste conversation, coupled with 
fear: yea, what putting our mouths in the dust, if 
so be there may be hope. What a shaking our- 
selves from the dust of the earth; or of allowin 
everything within us to be shaken that can be, that 
that which cannot only may remain. What a 
coming off from the mere “ form of religion,” as 
was the case with our awakened and repenting 
friend ;—from a “ dependance on former experience 
or former opevings;” from “education” merely, or 
a bare belief and historical knowledge of the serip- 
tures and principles of truth. 

Well, such has been, And Oh that it might be 
again, through our whole-hearted submission to 
Christ Jesus, the Captain of salvation. Who would 
then work mightily within us “ for the perfecting of 
the saiuts, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ: till we a come in 
the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, upto the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 

A. Farrington writes:—* 1 think this year, 
Thomas Wilson and James Dickenson came into 
the country, and sometime afterwards to visit the 
Meeting of Friends at Crosswicks. I happened to 
be at the meeting before they came in. The sight 
of them struck me: the heavenly frame of mind 
whieh their countenances manifested, and the awe 
they seemed to sit under, brought a atillness over 
my mind, and [ was as ground, prepared to receive 
the seed. James stood up in the authority of the 
gospel, and in it he was led to unravel me and all 
my works, from top to bottom, so that I looked 
on myself like a man dissected or pulled to pieces. 
All wy religion, as well as all my sins, were set 
forth in such a light that L thought myself undone. 
After he sat down, Thomas stood up,and brought me 
together again, I mean what was to be raised, bone to 
bis bone, with thesinews and strength that would con- 
stitute achristian. ]almostthought myself newborn, 
the old man destroyed and the new man made up, 
concluding I should never be bad again, that my 
sins were forgiven, and I should have nothing to 
do but to do good. I thought I had gotten my lot 
in the good land, and might sit now under my own 
vine and fig-tree, and nothing more should make 
me afraid. Poor creature! I had only a sight; I 
did pot yet think what powerful adversaries I had 
to war with. This has been the miserable case of 
many: they have sat down under a convincement, 
and in the form of religion, some depending on 
former experience or former openings, some on their 
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education, some on a bare belief and historical gether, as is seen in some parts. climbed | this day was another full feast of we e were 
knowledge of the scriptures and principles of Truth.!up one sharp ridge, where I felt no disposition to| quite satisfied when we found ourselves once mom _ 
Thus, though I received the Truth, yet I was like | follow, from which he found it rather ‘dificult to|in the valley, and were ready to welcome our r "3 
the stony ground. I received it with joy, but had |return, until the guide cut steps in the ice for him| How inexpressibly lovely was the Vale at @ 
not root in myself; my heart grew hard again; | with his axe. set! The language of other writers often expreg 
for when tribulations, persecutions, temptations,| - We kneeled down on the brink of one of the) the full heart’s emotions better than any we 6 
and trials came upon me, I fell. Oh! how I|crevasses, to look at the immense thickness of solid) command of our own. Thus, as you may ob 
ee af times, and wandered about asa prisoner|ice. Oh, wonderful, the depth, the splendor of|Coleridge’s Hymn to Mont Blanc, was often pre 
at large. I would have run, but I could not: my |those ice-walls! Precipices forty or fifty feet deep,| in my thoughts, when I was fain to speak of wha 
offended judge, my accuser, was in me. I could |solid as the living rock, clear as glass, and of the| we first saw and felt while at Chamouni; 80: 
not fly from him; yet great goodness was near, |loveliest blue—pure cerulean crystal ; under which| again, when we took a sweet walk towards eve ne 
and his power kept me from gross evils in a great rushes an apparently large stream of water, one of| the day before we left it, through the quiet lanes, 
degree. I kept pretty much to meetings, but there |the sources of the river Arveiron, which we saw on| over the meadows and hill sides. Beautiful moum 
was such a mixture of undigested matter in me, it/our ascent, dashing out at the foot of the glacier,| tain! Long we stood, at that still hour, on one gf 
was not to be soon separated. Oh! the necessity|into the Vale, from under a fine broad arch of ice.| the gentle slopes, where “living flowers skirt the: 
there was, and still is, of a continual watch against |The surface of the glacier, becoming porous by the)eternal frost,” and gazed upon thy cold, chast 
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our soul’s enemies, both within and without.’’—| action of the sun in the warm season, is entirely| brow, rose-tinted by the setting sun, the glo 
Piety Promoted, vol. 4th, pp. 411, 412. opaque, having the appearance of coarse snow/eye of day, that long had gazed on thee, 
——>*>— yor “The Priena” |More than of ice; and in situations like this,|panion of the higher clouds !—since it had left 
Chameuni—Ner de Glace where there are towering black rocks on either|in the growing shadows of the coming night; 
My Dear aan ; } side, from the debris of which, from time to time,|all the Vale seemed a peaceful fane, where the 
(Continued from page 406.) dark dust is blown over it by the winds, it cannot| wandering heart might be brought home; and bg, 
How often have we had occasion to remark upon|boast the pure white of such portions as are be-| attuned to praise of Him eel 





our having been so generally favored with fine| yond the reach of such defilement, but it has gene-|« Who filled thy countenance with rosy light”— 
weather while traveling; particularly so, at times|rally a very dingy appearance. It surprised me,|‘ Ye meadow streams [bade] sing with gladsome v 
when it was most desirable to have it so. How/|as it is now of course constantly thawing under the| Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds’— = 
the enjoyment, almost the whole object io visiting|heat of a summer sun, to find it so dry, our shoes|thus swelling the low evening wind with songs a 
these mountain tops and passes, would have been|being not even perceptibly damped by it. I sup-| praise. E 
defeated, had they been wrapped in rain or clouds.|pose there must be a considerable depth of this)“ Thou too, hoar Mount, with thy sky-pointing peaks, — 
Here, again, we had another fair and lovely day.|porous ice,—which however feels quite solid under| Solemnly seemed’st, like a vapoury cloud, 
And the whole scene around us—the icy moun-|the foot,—through which, directly it melts, the - ae oe aaa 
tains—the Aiguilles, too bold and savage, long if|water sinks and filters, carrying no stain with it Thon kingly spirit, throned among the hills, 
ever, to wear this glittering coat of mail—the vast |from the dingy deposit on the top; and thus it is,] Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
“ice torrents,” and the soft green sides of Mont| probably, that the accumulated mass of ice below,| And tell the stars, and tell yon [setting] sun, 
Vert where we were sitting, all lighted up by the|/has remained unchanged for ages, and is so ex-| Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God !” 
broad tunshine,—how strong the contrast to our|quisitely clear. I was also surprised to find the} On morning we left Chamouni in the Dili 
first experience of Alpine scenery, in the deep,|air so warm and soft. We could not have sup-| gence for Geneva. A ride that during the whole) 
dark gulfs of the Alpine passes. posed, in the absence of any unpleasant chilliness,| way was unsurpassed by any other for beauty and © 
Everything here is on so vast a scale, and|that we were walking over vast fields of ice, with|grandeur. For many miles at different turns in the | 
each part is so proportioned to the whole, and to|ice encased mountains towering above us. Hav-|road, which was often quite elevated—along the © 
each other, that it takes some time before the mind |ing fully satisfied ourselves with this part of the|steep sides of the mountains, and wound Bs 
masters its stupendous magnitude. The Mer de|day’s expedition, after a wearisome climb we re-|their bases, Mont Blane, in all its spotless majesty, 
Glace, from its size, as well as the striking and|gained the Chalet. Thence, afier resting a little| was coming in between, and then disappearing ber | 
varying features it constantly presents, is one of|while, and partaking of some refreshment, I toiled|hind dark fir-robed mountains; and much of the ~ 
the wonders of the world. It extends at least/as much higher towards the needles as seemed pru-| way the rushing river Arve, winding through the 
twenty miles, in many places filling with its con-|dent; there gathered a few beautiful ferns clustered | sweet cultivated vales, with their soft green slopes, 
densed ice and snow, vast chasms, and gorges, |in little natural grottoes under the rocks, and some) first that of Chamouni, and then another, whose 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of feet deep, and|wee white flowers near, which I added to some|name I forget. Again and again, when we th e 
sending off at various points, glaciers which pre-|campanulas I found among the grass on the slope} we had seen the mount’s fair dome for the last time, 
cipitate themselves into the vallies below, and give|where we had first seated ourselves;—you may|an exclamation of delight from some of the p 
rise to numerous streams. From our seat we|judge by these delicate flowers thriving here, how|inside the diligence, which consisted, besides our — 
looked across the icy sea, here about three-quar-|balmy and soft the air must be,—and returning,| selves, only of a German and his young am 2 
ters of a mile wide, to some of the most amazing|we mounted our mules, and were soon on our way| would announce its bright re-appearance. ear 
cimens of pinnacled mountains that rise above |down. rived at Geneva early in the afternoon, and Te 
the earth’s common level. Among these, perhaps,| From several points on the road in our descent| mained in the city over First-day. Though this © 
the most striking is the celebrated Aiguille de Dru,|from Mont Vert, we had grand views of the Vale of| is a Protestant town, which at one time was very | 
which shoots up like an enormous obelisk of gran-|Chamouni with the lofty eminences of the Flegére| strict in the observance of the “Sabbath,” we 
ite, black and bald to the height of near thirteen|and Breven which bound it on the opposite side.| noticed evidences of its disregard at the present, | 
hundred feet. The Arveiron, which after bursting out of the icy|in many of the shops being open, soldiers parading | 
Long we sat, reluctant still to move. But the |cavern at the foot of the Glacier de Bois, winds its| the streets, &c. It was quite sad to observe from — 
time was fast passing, and we had yet to explore,|way through the valley, looked from the height,| one of our chamber windows, two poor laundresses, | 
a small portion at least of the Mer de Glace. like a band of silver glittering in the sun, while the|in a third story room opposite, hard at work at | 
Leaving the smooth, verdant slope, we descended | richly cultivated fields, the mills, farm-houses, and| their wash tubs, not only during the day, but by 
the steep, rugged side below it, over rocks and loose | the little town itself, added beauties to the whole] candle light until quite a late hour at night. a 
stones, among low copses of the little Kalmias, to|scene, that made it perfect of its kind. This re-) In taking a walk to look at the city, Xc., one of 
the “Sea of Ice,” and walked about over its sur-|turn trip, 1 found much more fatiguing, and ol most interesting objects to me which we saw, 
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face. What an amazing mass; such a mass as we|steepness seemed more appalling than when on|was the river Rhone, the beauty of its clear blue 
could have formed no conception of! And yet what|the ascent. In some places where it was smooth,| waters; which having been discharged into the lake 
is this, which our eyes can here behold at one view | either over the rock or soil, the mules place their| Geneva at its south-eastern extremity, here at this 4 
around us, to the whole, of even this one branch of |two fore feet together, and deliberately slide down.| city, issue, or rather, as is usual with these Swiss 

these vast glaciers, which for miles are sweeping|I often felt like pitching over the animal’s head,|rivers dash, out from it, and rushes through the” 
down through the gorges in the mountains, several |and it was so wearisome to hold on to the saddle|town with nearly all its former torrent speed. It 
of them all the way to the Vale of Chamouni?|back,—which they were furnished with, — appears to have deposited in the lake, the white 
On this portion of it, there are quite large level |like the arm of a chair—which I very often had| particles washed from the rocks which had given 
spaces, over which you can walk with ease; and|to do with my might, to retain my position at) to the water thus far, all the way from its diffe oe 
not near the same exhibition of sharp projections all, that I dismounted several times and walked | sources, the opaque nthe epee: I have spg- 
and jagged turrets, as of broken ice jammed to-|over the steepest places and the steps. Though/ken of, and which, it is said, is communicated 
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“the lake for miles from its entrance therein. Here 

- # js remarkably transparent, with not a shade of 
, a8 most waters have we call blue, but is of 

lovely deep sky color; so bright that even in the 

3 water where it flows over the white stones 

gear the shore, it looked as if it might have been 

tinted with sulphate of copper. I extract the fol- 
ing, relative to the city from ’s notes: 

# At Geneva we made our home at the Hotel de 
I’Ecu de Genéve, from which there is a fine view 
ofthe lake. The town is beautifully situated, and 
gome of the quays bordered by magnificent houses, 
and planted with trees, are very imposing; but 
yet, the city as a whole, disappointed us in its ap- 

nee. A great part of it, that is the lower or 

old town, is made up very much of rather mean un- 
sightly houses, and the streets are narrow. The 
and the Rue du Rhone, are the two 

ipal commercial streets, both of them, how- 
ever, being more or less disfigured by rows of 





busy citizens, and strolling travellers, give a 
lively, cheerful appearance to the principal tho- 
hfares. The cathedrals and most other public 
ildings, are in the upper town, where the burgher 
aristocracy reside. ‘The most delightful quarter 
a which we visited, was the Promenade de ‘Irielle, 
a occupying the former fortifications of the town, and 
a from which there are magnificent views of the Jura 
and other Alpine ridges. Part of the town stands 
oe on an island, formed by the divided Rhone, whose 
+ dark blue waters rush with great impetuosity, on 
i each side, being spanned by bridges. There are 
also two handsome bridges thrown across the lower 
end of the lake, and connecting two of the princi- 
palquays. Geneva commands more attention than 
some cities on account of its antiquity, the con- 
spicuous part it has played in the history of Swit- 
setland, and indeed of Europe, and the fame of 
many who at one time or other have resided in it, 
of whom none are more celebrated than Calvin. 
The-house in which he is supposed to have lived is 
“still shown, but its identity is uncertain. There is 
perhaps no city on the continent, through which 
' More travellers pass,—generally tarryiug but a 
short time,—than this; which I think is to be at- 
tributed more to its situation and surroundings, 
than to any particular attractions of its own. 
“A street scene, which perhaps reminded us more 
. forcibly than any other we witnessed here of our 
being in a foreign land, was a gorgeous closed car- 
fiage or chariot, covered with gilding and brocade, 
towhich was attached four spirited horses splen- 
didly caparisoned, which came galloping into the 
square opposite the post-office, preceded by two out- 
Miders, wearing high polished helmets, and covered 
_ With tinsel and feathers, and blowing a loud blast on 
trumpets. When the establishment stopped, 
front curtain was raised, and forth stepped to 
the stand behind the dasher, a man crowned with 
§ nondescript cap, and dressed in a flowing robe, 
wa close to his person by a burnished breast- 
, covered with sparkling pa:te diamonds; his 
luge sleeves falling to the shoulders, as he raised 
arm encircled with bracelets, and began to ad- 
the people who crowded around him. Though 
_ Wecould not understand what he said, we soon per- 
teived that he was au itinerant quack, with nos- 
| Mums to sell for all manner of diseases. The 
_ S*ping multitude jostled each other aside to get 
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| oe §p to the stand, and hand up their money for the 
, it TER various packages or bottles, which he delivered 
rhite _ ™t much solemnity, and an oracular shake of the 
























bility of his dupes required farther stim 
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The Two Swords, 
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Selected for “The Friend.” | ciples of action were also the same in both—*“ Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of ; for the 
him that hath no sword sell his garment, |Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but 
y one.” For what purpose, it is asked,|to save them.” 


This is the la of christi- 


were they to buy swords, if swords might not be|anity; and I would seriously invite him who now 
used? I doubt whether with some of those who |justifies “destroying men’s lives,” to consider what 
advanced this objection, it is not an objection of|manner of spirit he is of. 


words rather than of opinion. I doubt whether 
they themselves think there is any weight init. To 
those, however, who may be influenced by it, I 
would observe, hat as it appears to me, a suffi- 
cient answer to the objection may be found in the 
immediate context :—* Lord, behold, here are two 
swords,” said they; and he immediately answered, 
“Tt is enough.” How could two be enough when 
eleven were to be supplied with them? That 
swords, in the sense and for the purpose of mili- 
tary weapons, were ever intended in this passage, 
there appears much reason for doubting. This 
reason will be discovered by examining and con- 


man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them,” said our Lord. Yet on another occasion 
he says, “I came not to send peace on earth, but 
a sword.” How are we to explain the meaning 
of the latter declaration? Obviously by under- 
standing “sword” to mean something far other 
than steel. For myself, I see little reason for sup- 
posing that physical weapons were intended in the 
instruction of Christ. I believe they were not in- 
tended, partly because no one can imagine his 
apostles were in the habit of using such arms, 
partly because they declared that the weapons of 
their warfare were mot carnal, and partly because 
the word “sword” is often used to imply “ dissen- 
sion,” or the religious warfare of the christian. 
Such a use of language is found in the last quota- 
tion; and it is found also in such expressions as 
these: “shield of faith”— helmet of salvation” 
—“ sword of the Spirit’—‘I have fought the 
good fight of faith.” 

But it will be said that the apostles did provide 
themselves with swords, for that on the same even- 
ing they asked, “ shall we smite with the sword ?” 
This is true; and I think it may probably be true 
also, that some of them provided themselves with 
swords in consequence of the injunction of their 
Master. But what then? The reader of the New 
Testament will find that hitherto the destined 
teachers of christianity were evidently imperfectly 
acquainted with the nature of their Master’s re- 
ligion—their conceptions of it were yet gross and 
Jewish. The very question that is brought against 
us, and the succeeding conduct of Peter, evince 


how little they knew that His kingdom is not of 


this world, and that his servants might not fight. 
Even after the resurrection, they seemed to be still 
expecting that his purpose was to establish a tem- 
poral government, by the inquiry—‘ Lord wilt 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom unto 
Israel?” Why do we avail ourselves of the con- 
duct of the apostles, before they themselves knew 
the duties of christianity? Why, if this example 
of Peter be authority to us, do we not approve the 
subsequent example of the same apostle in deny- 
ing his Master? Why, indeed, do we argue the 
conduct of Peter at all, when that conduct was 
immediately condemned by Christ? And, had it 
not been condemned, how happens it that if he 
allowed his followers the use of arms, he healed 
the only wound which we find they ever inflicted 
with them? 


It appears to me, that the apostles acted on this 
a or finger; lifting up his voice with great|occasion upon the principles on which they had/no other purpose. This, we are informed from 
bility, however, whenever a pause in the pas-| wished to act on another, when they asked, “Shali/good authority, is the construction of the law, by 
of the coin into his pocket reminded him that|we command fire to come down 

” | consume them ?” 







And that thei 


I think, then, that no argument arising from in- 
struction to buy swords can be maintained. This, 
at least, we know, that when the apostles were 
completely commissioned, they neither used nor 
possessed them. An extraordinary imagination he 
must have, who conceives of an apostle, preachin 
peace and reconciliation, crying “ forgive injuries,” 
“love your enemies,” “render not evil for evil ;” 
and at the conclusion of the discourse, if he chanced 
to meet with violence or insult, promptly drawing 
his sword, and maiming or murdering the offender. 
We insist upon this consideration. If swords were 
to be worn, swords were to be used; and there is 


wooden shops. Great activity and a throng of|necting such expressions as these: “The Son of|n0 rational way in which they could have been 


used, but some such as that which we have been 
supposing. If, therefore, the words, “ Let him 
that hath no sword sell his garment, and buy one,” 
do not mean to authorize such a use of the sword, 
they do not mean to authorize its use at all; and 
those who adduce the passage, must allow its ap- 
plication in such a sense, or they must exclude it 
from any application to their purpose—Dymond, 
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As some of our members appear to misunder- 
stand, or to be misinformed respecting the provi- 
sions of that portion of the Act for enroliing and 
calling out the national forces, commonly called 
the Conscription Act, which specifies the commuta- 
tions for personal service required from all able- 
bodied men who are drafted, we again give the 
13th section of that law, which contains those pro- 
visions, and we italicise those parts which prescribe 
the object to which the three hundred dollars paid 
in lieu of personal service is to be applied. 

“Sec. 13th. And be it further enacted, That 
any person drafted and notified to appear as afore- 
said may, on or before the day fixed for his ap- 
pearance, furnish an acceptable substitute to take 
his place in the draft; or he may pay to such per- 
son as the Secretary of War may authorize to re- 
ceive it, such sum, not exceeding three hundred 
dollars, as the secretary may determine, for the 
procuration of such substitute; which sum shall be 
fixed at an uniform rate by a general order made 
at the time of ordering a draft for any State or 
Territory; and thereupon such person so furnish- 
ing a substitute or paying the money, shall be dis- 
charged from further liability under ¢ha¢ draft. And 
any person failing to report after due service of 
notice, as herein prescribed, without furnishing a 
substitute, or paying the required sum therefor, 
shall be deemed a deserter, and shall be arrested 
by the Provost Marshal, and sent to the nearest 
military post for trial by court-martial, unless, 
upon proper showing that he is not liable to do 
wilitary duty, the Board of Enrolment shall relieve 
him from the draft.” 

By this it will be seen, that the money paid to 
escape personal service, is to be used by the Govern- 
ment to procure a substitute to enter the army in 
the place of the person paying it; and, unless an- 
other law should be passed otherwise ordering, the 
money can be legally drawn from the treasury for 







from heaven to|those appointed to carry it into execution, and the 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forz1ex.—News from England to the 12th inst. The 
Polish question exhibits no new phase, but the public 
opinion is for peace. La France asserts, that the French 
note to Russia firmly maintained the claims advanced by 
the three Powers, but is drawn up in a spirit of modera- 
tion. It is reported that the Austrian note contained a 
proposition slightly modifying the first demands. Kn- 
gagements continue to take place between the insur- 
gents and the Russian troops. Twenty-seven of the 
German Princes have accepted the Emperor of Austria’s 
invitation to a conference at Frankfort. The kings of 
Saxony and Wurtemburg have also accepted it, but there 
is a report that the King of Prussia has declined the in- 
vitation. The Emperor had resolved to admit newspaper 
reporters to the conference. A despatch from China 
announces that the Japan question has been temporarily 
settled. It is said that Prince Maximilian will accept 
the Mexican crown. Ja Patrie asserts that the Arch- 
duke has made the acceptance dependent on the consent 
of the Emperor of Austria. La France says, that if he 
accepts, France and England will recognize him imme- 
diately, and the other Powers will follow. The Em- 
peror and Empress of the French send congratulations 
to the Archduke Maximilian. The London Zimes, looks 
upon the election of the Austrian Prince as Emperor of 
Mexico, as an important event, and says it will havea 
tendency to union between France and Austria, and a 
division between France and the United States. The 
latter power, the Times thinks, can hardly fail to come 
in collision with the new empire. The difficulties with 
the Turkish government, respecting the Suez canal, have 
been adjusted, and the work is again being pushed for- 
ward towards completion. The principal demands of the 
Sultan had been complied with ; especially the one which 
required that the neutrality of the canal should be guar- 
anteed by international stipulations. Several tenders 
have been made to the Atlantic Telegraph Company for 
laying a new cable across the Atlantic. The offers have 
been referred to a committee to report which of them 
shall be accepted. Specimens of cotton grown in Java 
had been received in England, and they were pronounced 
to be equal to the fair middling quality of American 
cotton. The Liverpool cotton market had slightly ad- 
vanced. Breadstuffs dull and unchanged. 

Unitep Srates.—TZhe Finances.—The balance in the 
N. York Sub-Treasury on the 22d inst., was $26,162,542. 
The subscriptions to the 5-20 year 6 per cent. loan of 
the United States continue large. They amounted dar- 
ing the week ending on the 22d inst., to $4,539,250; and 
were distributed over a large part of the United States. 
Notice has been given to the holders of temporary loau 
certificates, payable in gold coin, that they will be paid 
on the 25th instant, and that interest will cease after that 
date. The amount to be paid at New York under this 
notice is $2,350,000, and completes the repayment of all 
gold borrowed by the Government at New York. The 
effect, it is thought, will be to still further depress gold 
as compared with currency. 

The War in the South- West.—An expedition from La- 
Grange, Tennessee, arrived at Grenada, Miss., on the 
17th. They found here a rebel force of two thousand 
men, who were driven out of the place. The Federal 
troops destroyed fifty-seven locomotives, and upwards 
of four hundred railroad cars which had been collected 
here for the purpose of being sent South. The depot 
buildings, machine-shops, and large quantities of ord- 
nance and commissary stores were also destroyed. The 
cars and locomotives referred to, were those which had 
been run away from Jackson at the time of its capture; 
and the rebels were making temporary repairs on the 
railroad to enable them to save this rolling stock—a 
species of property which at present is of great value in 
the South. According to a Cairo despatch, this property 
was destroyed by the rebels themselves, on the approach 
of the Union forces. Over ten thousand Tennesseans 
have reported to the Provost Marshal of the Army of 
the Cumberland, as deserters from the rebels, having all 
come into the Federal lines since Gen. Kosecrans ad- 
vance on Tullahoma. The armies of Gen. Burnside and 
Gen. Rosecrans are said to be both in motion. The des- 
tination of the former is said to be Knoxville, East Ten- 
nessee. Rosecran’s army was nearing Chattanooga, 
where Gen. Bragg is strongly posted, and an engage- 
ment was likely to take place very soon. Bragg bad 
probably been reinforced by Gen. Johnston. A later 
despatch states, that the advance of Rosecran’s army 
appeared in front of Chattanooga on the 21st, and im- 
mediately opened fire upon the city. The rebel works 
on the river are reported to be Very strong. It was be- 
lieved that Gen. Johnston was in command of the rebel 
army, Bragg having been superseded by him. The army 
of Gen. Grant is said to be Suffering | from si ickness, 
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scattered along the Mississippi river, from New Orleans 
to Cairo. The intermediate distances between the points 
where the gunboats are stationed are patroled by light- 
draught boats. Trade on the Mississippi is rgyiving 
after its long interruption. The St. Louis papers of last 
week state that nineteen steamboats are advertised for 
points on the lower Mississippi, including Memphis, 
Helena, Vicksburg, and New Orleans. 

The Attack of Charleston.—During the early pert of 
last week, Forts Sumter and Wagner were fiercely bom- 
barded by the iron-clad vessels and the batteries on 
Morris Island. It is stated that several breaches had been 
made in the walls of Sumter, and Wagner had been 
silenced for the time. The number of casualties on 
either side appears to have been small. Capt. Rodgers, 
the commander of one of the iron-clads, was killed. A 
Charleston despatch of the 20th, published in the Rich- 
mond Whig, says, “Governor Bonham has issued a pro- 
clamation urging the removal of all non-combatants 
from Charleston as soon as possible. The 200 pound 
Parrott guns of the enemy are too much for the walls of 
Sumter, and the fort only replies at intervals. It has 
been determined to defend the city, street by street, and 
house by house, as long as a foot of earth is left.” None 
of the vessels which participated in the attack were in- 
jured. Many torpedoes have been placed by the rebels 
in Charleston harbor, and in Stono river. In the latter, 
about a dozen have been picked up and removed; one 
of them exploded under the Patapsco, raising her out of 
the water, but doing no harm to the vessel. 

Kansas.—Early in the morning of the 21st, the city of 
Lawrence was surprised by a revel force of 800 men, led 
by the guerilla chief, Quantrell. No resistance was made, 
the inhabitants being taken completely by surprise. 
About one hundred and eighty persons were killed or 
wounded by the rebels, the town was pillaged, and the 
principal buildings burned. The total loss is estimated 
at more than $2,000,000. Quantrell and his band after- 
wards returned to Missouri, where it was supposed they 
would disperse to their several homes. 

Bank Robbery.—The Southern Bank of Kentucky was 
robbed by a small party of men professing to be rebel 
soldiers, on the night of the 20th inst. They broke into 
the vault, removed all the money contained in it, and 
burned the verious papers of the bank. The robbers 
obtained $100,000 in gold, and $30,000 in bank notes. 
This bank is located in Carrollton, Carroll county. 

Arkansas.—Late reports from this State say, that there 
is a strong disposition among the inhabitants to make 
peace on any terms. The rebel forces, under Gen. Kirby 
Smith, were concentrated near Little Rock 

Boston.—According to the estimates of assessors, the 
aggregate value of real estate in Boston this year is 
$160,659,300, personal estate, $132,868 700; number of 
polls, 38,190. Total amount of real and personal estate, 
$302,527,060. This shows a gain over last year in real 
estate of $6,146,900, and on personal estate of $20,422,- 
800. There are 548 less polls than in 1862. 

New York.—Mortality last week 663. The drafting 
under the conscription law of Congress commenced on 
the 19th inst., and has since been continued from day to 
day, without any disorder or attempts at disturbance. 
A large military force was at hand to suppress any at- 
tempted outbreak. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 489, including 31 
soldiers. There were 126 deaths from cholera infantum, 
and 167 were infants under one year of age. 

Southern Items.—** Governor Letcher, of Virginia, has 
issued a proclamation, calling the members of the Legis- 
lature to convene at the Capital, Richmond, on the 
seventh day of September next, for the purpose of devis- 
ing means for the public defense, to enroll an additional 
force of militia beyond the conscript age, for local as 
well as general protection; to provide tor arming and 
equipping such additional force, and furnishing the 
means for rendering their services available when neces- 
sary,” &c. The Richmond Whig of the 21st says, The 
loss of Vicksburg and the failure at Gettysburg are the 
two events of the year, which seem to render highly pro- 
bable a long and almost indefinite continuance of the 
war. Apart from the victories we may achieve in the 
field there are but two means for counteracting the 
baneful effects of these events and bringing hostilities to 
an earlier close. These are either foreign intervention, 
or a determined and successful resistance by the conser- 
vative masses at the North to the Abolition faction which 
has control of the Government at Washington. We 
want the aid of France. We are able to pay tor it. Let 
us doit. We shall then have peace or the power to 
wreak @ rich revenge on our foe.” 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
onthe 24thinst. New York.—American gold 234 percent. 
premium. First class Stirling exchange, 136}. United 

ot. .1001.10F  onerfine Stara and western 


flour, $4 a $4.50. Shipping brands Ohio, $5.20 a 
Baltimore flour, $5.10 a $5.30. Chicago spring 

75 a $1.02. White Kentucky, $1.35 a $1.42. Ff 

a 90 cts. Oats, 47a 60 cts. Western yellow c 

76 cts.; mixed, 71872. Philadelphia.—Prime 

wheat, $1. 35 a $1.38; new, $1.20 a $1.30; white, $14 

a $1. 58. Rye, old, $1. 05; new, 90 a 92 ota, W 
corn, 78 cts. Penna., 81 cts. Oats, 54 a 55 cts. aa 
and 70 cts. for old. "Clover-seed, $5.37 a $5.50. ; 
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Received from Nathan Cook, 0., $2, vol. 36; from 


Jehu Fawcett, agt., O , for Wm. Leach, Sl. Boling 
Sarah Allison, Robt. Elyson, Jr., Benj. Harrison, Martha — 
Whinery, $2 each, vol. 36, for Samuel Barber, $2, to 

vol. 37, S. W. More, $2, to 45, vol. 36, for Mary War. 


a 


rington, $4, vols. 34 and 35, for B. Antram, $4, vols, % 


36 and 37, for R. Woolman and Jos. Taylor, $2 
vol. 37; from M. Dingman, N. Y., $3, to 52, vol. 36, 


TEACHER WANTED. 

A Male Teacher for a first class school for boys, fa 
Woodbury, New Jersey, one competent to teach “3 
Latin and French languages preferred. ‘ 

Address, Davin J. Griscom, — 

C. P. Stoxzs. 
Woodbury, N. J., 8th mo., 1863. 

CIRCULAR. : 
Friends of Germantown Preparative Meeting props 
re-opening their school on the first of Ninth mont neh 
under the care of Sarah H. Albertson, for the tuition of | 
Friends’ children and others who conform to the regula. — 
tions of the school. The same pleasant and healthfal 
situation, adjoining and communicating with the Meet. 
ing-house premises on Germantown Avenue, upon which — 
this school was opened in 1858, is still occupied. The ” 
course of study will embrace the usual branches of 
good English education. 

TERMS FOR TUITION: 

From $10 to $20 per session of five months, according 
to the age of the pupils and the branches taught.—Latir — 
and French, extra. 5 

Application may be made to Sarah H. Albertson, oF 
to any of the following members of the School Com 
mittee, viz: Alfred Cope, Lloyd Mifflin, Ezra Comfort, © 
John S. Haines, Samuel Morris, George Jones, Elliston 
P. Morris. 

N. B. Access may be had by the scholars to a valuable 
Library, belonging to the Preparative Meeting. ¢ 

Eighth month, 1863. : ‘ 

EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 

PERSONS. 4 

Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for te 
Men’s and Women’s schools. 

Application may be made to : 

Joun C. Auten, No. 321 N. Front, or 335 8. Fifth at 

Isaac Morean, ‘Ir., 622 Noble street; or ; 

SaMvuEL ALLEN, 524 Pine street. 


“THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE CARE OF 00 
LOURED ORPHANS,” at West Philadelphia, are desir» 
ous of obtaining a person as Matron to fill the place at 
Martha Hillman, who has occupied that position fors — 
number of years, and who now wishes to be released. 

A Friend who has a husband engaged in neal 
the city, they would not object to. g 

The “Shelter,” is situated on the Haverford Road, » 
posite the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, and bit” 
a short walk from the Depot of the Market street P e 
senger Railway. Early application may be made to 

Evizazeta C. Nortu, 722 Buttonwood St., oe ae 

Desoran M. Wiiiiamson, 1024 Arch St., do. § 

Carouine W. Capzury, corner of Harvey and 

Sts., Germantown. Or, 

Mary Woon, 524 South Second St., Philada. 
Philada. Eighth mo. 10th, 1863. 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELP! 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josnua H. Wo 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients ma 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exwis, OF 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, F 
pelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





~ Diep, on Seventh day morning, the lith of § 
month last, Mary Ann Bacon, widow of the late 
Bacon of this city, in the 82d year of her age. % 


aaa orn 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street. opposite the Penns 
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